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LUBBOCK’S “ ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION ” 
The Origin of Civilisation, and the Primitive Condition 
of Man; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c. Third 
Edition. (London : Longmans, Green, and Co.) 

HE third edition of Sir John Lubbock’s well-known 
book has followed so close upon the second, that 
the author, busy man as he is, might have been excused 
had he given us a mere reprint; but he has included in 
it additional matter which adds very considerably to its 
value. Nearly every chapter has been enlarged, and a 
chapter on the Development of Relationships has been 
added, which appears to us to be at least as good and 
useful a bit of work as Sir John Lubbock has hitherto 
done. To show the changes which have been made at 
points throughout the book is out of our power, nor does 
this seem to be necessary, as the changes do not, we think, 
in any case affect his previous conclusions otherwise than 
by adding to the evidence on which they rest. The 
new chapter is what calls for notice, and to it this notice 
shall for the most part be confined. The facts with which 
be deals in this chapter have been taken from the volu¬ 
minous work of the American author, Mr. Morgan ; but 
Sir J ohn Lubbock, putting aside Mr. Morgan’s theorising, 
has submitted a view of them of his own. This, in the 
main, and so far as it goes, we think, he has made out. 

The facts collected by Mr. Morgan (though he had the 
assistance of the United States Government, the collec¬ 
tion must have cost him an infinity of trouble) show the 
existence, widespread, among the lower races of mankind, 
of systems of relationships strangely different from that 
which exists in Europe, transmitted without material 
change from the Aryan nations from whom we claim 
descent. In these systems (to describe them, so far as 
can be done, by the incide nts which are common to the 
greatest number of them) all the brothers of a family are 
each called father, and regarded as a father, by the 
children of the whole brotherhood ; and all the sisters of a 
family are each called'mother, and regarded as a mother, 
by the children of the whole sisterhood; while the chil¬ 
dren of brothers regard each other, and also the children 
of sisters of their respective mothers, as brothers and 
sisters, and are acknowledged as children equally by their 
true father and his brothers and their true mother and 
her sisters. This holds good of all putative brothers and 
sisters, and accordingly a man regards the children of a 
male cousin through his father’s brother or his mother’s 
sister as his children, and is by them called father ; he 
regards the grandchildren through a male of such a 
cousin as his grandchildren, and is by them called grand¬ 
father. Similarly a woman regards the children of a 
female cousin through her father’s brother or her mother’s 
sister as her children, and is by them called mother ; and 
the grandchildren through a female of such a cousin are 
her grandchildren, and call her grandmother. All the 
brothers of a grandfather are grandfathers, and all the 
sisters of a grandmother are grandmothers. In nearly all the 
cases in which this curious nomenclature—and it is much 
more than mere nomenclature, though, strictly speaking, 
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it is not a description of relationships —is in use, a special 
term is applied to a mother’s brother by her children, 
and a special term applied to children by their mother’s 
brother. These terms are inadequately represented 
by our words uncle and nephew, for they denote what 
the terms father and son do not in these cases usually 
involve—relationship being counted through females 
only—a recognised blood-relationship, which carries to 
the uncle the right and duty of exercising on behalf of 
his nephew such care and supervision as in more advanced 
communities are exercised by a father, and gives the 
nephew, on the other hand, the right of succession to his 
uncle’s property. In cases not quite so numerous a 
special term is applied also to a father’s sister, who then 
in turn calls her brother’s children by the term applied by 
the brother to her children ; she is an aunt, and her 
brother’s son is her nephew. In a still more limited 
number of systems the terms devised for real brother and 
sister and their children are applied to all putative brothers 
and sisters and their children. Where these special terms 
are all in use, brother’s and sister’s children are in 
some cases considered brothers and sisters ; and 
then the rules applicable to all putative brothers and 
sisters and their offspring being applied, the cousins 
are regarded as the fathers, mothers, or uncles, aunts 
of each other’s children, according as the relation¬ 
ship arises through two male cousins, two female 
cousins, or a male and female cousin. In more nume¬ 
rous cases, the children of a brother and sister, or of a 
putative brother and sister, are distinguished by a special 
term, i.e., they are called cousins. In a. considerable 
number of these, however, a cousin’s son is addressed as 
if he were the son of a brother or sister—that is, either as 
son or nephew; and, in nearly all, a cousin’s son’s son is, 
as if he were a brother’s son’s son, termed a grandson. A 
very few of the systems of relationship, particulars of 
which have been collected by Mr. Morgan, fall below the 
description given above ; in these a mother’s brother is 
considered as a father, a father’s sister as a mother, and 
terms for cousinry are unknown. There are others, the 
number of which is considerable, which are of a higher 
kind, which are nearer, that is, by one or more steps to 
our own system of relationship—applying, e.g., special 
terms as little father or stepfather to a father’s brother, 

' special terms as little mother or stepmother to a mother’s 
sister, and special terms to the relationship of the children 
of two brothers or two sisters. All the systems which have 
been brought under notice, however, in whatever respects 
they differ, agree in considering a grandfather’s brother 
to be a grandfather, a grandfather’s sister to be a grand¬ 
mother, and, on the other hand, a grandson of a cousin 
—whether called cousin, step-brother, or brother—to be 
a grandson. 

In these points of agreement is found the expla¬ 
nation of the relation between the various systems. 
Sir John Lubbock’s conclusion that these, in the 
higher systems, are relics of previous lower stages 
of development, which it has perhaps not been 
thought worth while to get rid of, appears to be irre¬ 
sistible. They suggest a time in the history of each 
system, be it now what it may, when all brothers were 
equally the fathers of each other’s children, when all 
cousins, even the children of brother and sister, were 
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equally brothers and sisters, and, therefore, a time when a 
mother’s brother was a father, and a father’s sister was 
a mother. The systems can be ranged in a series which 
makes the truth of this view almost self-evident. In the 
rudest systems noticed by Mr. Morgan the mother’s 
brother is a father, and the father’s sister is a mother; 
brother and sister’s children are brothers and sisters, 
fathers or mothers of each other’s children, grandfathers 
or grandmothers of each other’s grandchildren. Above 
these are the systems in which special terms have been 
devised for the peculiar relationship between children 
and their mother’s brother, and (in most cases) for the 
father’s sister also—in which, as has been seen, the 
children of brother and sister are in some cases called 
brother and sister, but more commonly cousin, while the 
children of one of such cousins are in many instances 
regarded by the other cousins as their children, and his 
grandchildren in every case are regarded by them as 
their grandchildren. So far there is unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of a progress made through dint of thinking over 
social facts. Extension of our survey to more advanced 
systems simply shows that in them a similar progress 
has been carried further. Such terms as little father or 
stepfather applied to a father’s brother, for example, are 
not hard to reconcile with the view that a father’s brother 
was at a former stage regarded as a father ; and when 
it is considered that a grandfather’s brother is in such 
cases a grandfather, no shadow of doubt on the subject can 
remain. That there are some facts of which Sir John 
Lubbock cannot give the solution must be admitted, and 
these are not unimportant; but they in no way affect the 
validity of his argument that there has been a develop¬ 
ment of relationships from a very rude germ, and that 
what may be called the modem system of relationships 
has been arrived at by a long and very gradual progress. 
The explanation of them must be sought in a more 
careful examination of the marriage customs of the races 
in which they occur. Moreover, there are not wanting 
eccentricities of terminology, the key to which cannot in 
all cases be had ; but usually these are obviously the result 
of the over-rigid application of general rules foliowingupon 
a false start. The Crow Indians, for example, call their 
mother’s brother an elder brother, which is not so very 
wrong in itself; but they go on to call his son (as being 
the son of one called brother) by the name of son. De¬ 
partures from the normal type of this kind are, of course, 
to be looked for wherever a system has been indepen¬ 
dently developed by many bodies of men. 

It is among what Mr. Morgan calls the Turanian, 
American Indian, and Malayan families of men that the 
systems of relationship above considered are known to pre¬ 
vail. The lowest forms are found in the Sandwich Islands 
and their neighbourhood, and among one or two of the 
American Indian tribes; the middle systems among the 
Tamil races of India, the American Indians, the Fijians, 
and the Tongans ; while the Karens and the Esquimaux 
supply the most advanced. One of Mr. Morgan’s theories 
(for he has, or seems to have, two which it is no 
business of ours to reconcile with each other) is, that 
these systems are, to use the words of Sir J ohn Lubbock, 
“ arbitrary, artificial, and intentional.” Mr. Morgan 
holds that ethnological affinities can be traced by their 
aid, and accordingly he is disposed to believe in the 


common origin of the Tamil and Red-skin races. The 
same reasoning would identify the Fijians and the 
Tongans with both these races, and with one another—if 
it would not also show that the Two-mountain Iroquois 
of North America'are of the same descent as the Malayan 
races, and no relatives of their Red-skin neighbours. This 
looks like a rednetio ad absurdum; but it really is not 
necessary to consider the hypothesis that the systems ot 
relationship under notice are purely factitious—a wildly im¬ 
probable hypothesis—when a sufficient explanation of their 
relation to each other, which traces'them all to a com¬ 
paratively simple low form, is forthcoming. Of the origin 
of this lowest known system of relationships Sir John 
Lubbock wisely offers no theory, content with suggesting 
that the right which a husband among the American 
Indians is said to possess, of marrying his wife’s sisters 
as they successively come to maturity, may explain why a 
woman’s sisters are considered the mothers of her children. 
The so-called “ communal marriage ” clearly cannot be 
the explanation. Supposing that “ communal marriage” 
could give rise to a system of relationships, all the 
full-grown men of a tribe must have been equally con¬ 
sidered fathers of all the children of the tribe. But the 
facts collected by Mr. Morgan all point to a more 
limited amount of fatherhood than this; and to ac¬ 
count, from the communal marriage point of view, for 
the Hawaiian limitation, is about as difficult as it is, from 
the European point of view, to understand the Hawaiian 
extension, of fatherhood. The influence of the custom ot 
counting kindred through females only on the develop¬ 
ment of systems of relationship has been indicated; 
it is by means of it that the departure from the sim¬ 
plicity of the Hawaiian system was made. This Sir 
John Lubbock has clearly pointed out. It is only fair 
to Mr. Morgan to state that, notwithstanding his theory 
above referred to, he has not neglected to do the same. 

After so much exposition a little criticism may be 
not out of season, and to begin with a phrase which 
has just been mentioned, “ communal marriage,” we 
cannot help regretting that Sir John Lubbock, in his 
chapter on Marriage, has made so much use of it, 
since beyond question it is unprecise and misleading. 
Sir John exhibits a number of facts, all of which, 
with one doubtful exception, point to the entire absence 
among certain tribes of the very germ of a marriage 
law, and to this he gives the name of communal mar¬ 
riage. If this were a mere matter of phraseology, it 
would be hypercritical to say anything about it; but Sir 
John goes on to argue as if he had shown that, in a tribe 
without any law of marriage, every man was the lawful 
husband of every woman—as if, in fact, there were a 
defined, though unusually free system of marriage right, 
while what the evidence goes to show is that such 
a thing never was even thought of. The view just 
noticed has had no inconsiderable influence over his 
opinions about Marriage; and it seems, to say the 
least, unsafe to allow it any weight whatever. Of 
tribes which [have had no marriage law, all we really 
know is, that in the intercourse of the sexes nothing 
was deemed by them wrong, and this state of feeling 
seems to . involve the non-existence of any idea of 
marriage right. Without evidence, at any rate, we 
are unable to believe that this idea, as postulated 
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by Sir John Lubbock, could have been generated in 
the circumstances, and of evidence, so far as we know, 
there is not a trace. Sir John Lubbock’s theory of the 
origin of monandric marriage, exogamy, and the form of 
capture, also seems open to observation. He ascribes 
monandric marriage to the appropriation, in tribes with¬ 
out any marriage law', of captured women by indi¬ 
vidual captors ; supposing that a captured woman, as 
she did not belong to the tribe, would be readily left 
with the man who took her; that envy of the superior 
felicity attained by captors would lead to a frequency of 
capture, until, at length, the possession of a captured 
woman became the ambition and hope of every man of a 
tribe ; and that, there being no other way than' capture 
of getting a wife of one’s own, the custom of exogamy was 
in fact established, becoming a defined tribal law as 
capture, and therewith monandric marriage, became 
frequent, and thereafter surviving, as such customs do 
survive, when wives were got by purchase or exchange, 
with the capture symbolised. Among savages, however, 
women are no unconsidered trifles ; and the proposition 
that, when captured, they would be freely left to their 
captors is so far from being self-evident that it might 
reasonably be deemed improbable, and certainly requires 
an amount of support which Sir J. Lubbock has failed to 
give it. But apart from this, it is, we are disposed to think, 
fatal to Sir J. Lubbock’s hypothesis, that it overlooks the 
fact that captures of women are usually made by parties, not 
by single persons, and that it is a conflict between parties 
which, as a rule, is symbolised in the form of capture. In as¬ 
cribing to the prevalence of the capture of wives the curious 
custom which forbids a father-in-law and mother-in-law 
to speak to their son-in-law—indignation at the capture 
being presumed to be the foundation of this rule of non¬ 
intercourse—Sir John, we venture to think, has certainly 
been hasty. At the time when the capture was real and 
the indignation of the father-in-law and mother-in-law 
real, their new relative would not have been much in the 
way of meeting them. He, with his wife, would have been 
in another tribe than theirs, and that a hostile tribe. 
Moreover, the same custom prevents a woman from 
speaking to her father-in-law, and operates, if we mistake 
not, in other cases also ; and these Sir John’s suggestion 
would not explain. 

Our criticism shall extend to only one point more, and 
that is, the explanation offered by Sir John Lubbock of the 
origin of Totem worship. We notice it the more readily 
because, in this edition, he puts it forward with some ap¬ 
pearance of hesitation. He thinks that the worship of 
animals may have arisen out of a practice of “ naming first 
individuals, and then their families,” after particular animals. 
“ A family which was called after the bear would look on 
that animal first with interest, then with respect, and at 
length with a sort of awe.” But does not this sound as if Sir 
J. Lubbock believed that the world began, with the patri¬ 
archal family system? With it the transmission of a 
name through an individual, first to a family and then to 
a tribe, would offer no difficulty. It is necessary, however, 
to explain the worship of animals in tribes which acknow¬ 
ledge kinship through females only ; in tribes in which 
children take the tribal name, not of their father but of 
their mother; and in which the family, still in an extremely 
undeveloped state, was probably altogether unknown at 


the distant time when animal worship arose. In such tribes 
a man’s personal name dies with him. Though he has his 
“ medicine,” it goes to no successor. It is the women, who, 
by the way, are without the “ medicine,” who transmit the 
totem. That names given to individuals, especially if the 
individuals were men, should diffuse themselves through 
tribes of this kind, and this in the case of an endless 
number of such tribes, appears altogether impossible. 
This, however, after all, only means that we cannot see 
how the thing can have happened ; and, on the other 
hand, if Sir John Lubbock should find that in his theoris¬ 
ing he has overlooked some of the most perplexing of the 
facts to be accounted for, he need not greatly grieve. 
He is entitled to reflect that, allowing for all shortcom¬ 
ings, his book has a sterling value and'has done a most 
useful work. 


KINAHAN'S “ VALLEYS , FISSURES, FRAC¬ 
TURES, AND FAULTS ” 

Valleys, and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and 

Faults. By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A., F.R.G.S.I. 

(London : Triibner and Co.) 

HE NEVER anew explanation of natural pheno¬ 
mena is offered to the public, its advocates, 
assuming that due importance will be still assigned to the 
forces to which formerly all had been attributed, frequently 
seem to ignore them altogether, and therefore other 
inquirers are generally found who take up the defence of 
the old view, though they often admit practically as much 
as is required by the new theory. Mr. Kinahan thinks that 
sub-aerialists, in explaining the present configuration of 
the country, have been in the habit of attaching too great 
importance to surface wear and tear, and of ignoring the 
effect of fractures produced by earth movements. 

Any contribution of facts, well observed and clearly 
recorded and reasoned upon, is of value, whether or not 
we accept the deductions of the author. We are, however, 
unable to satisfy ourselves from the perusal of the work 
before us that the facts would have appeared to us as they 
appeared to the author—the references to'localities where 
the evidence for faults and other phenomena may be seen 
are too vague, and the inferences seem very doubtful. 

There are few who would not be prepared to agree 
with the statement <! that the present valleys are not 
solely due to rain and rivers, but rather to that action 
combined with glacial and marine denudation, and that 
all were generally led by the breaks and faults in the 
rocks” (p. 181), if it means that we must not refer all 
valleys to rain and rivers exclusively, that denudation of 
any kind is apt to be directed by the greater or less 
resisting power of the material to be denuded, and that 
fractured work is more easily acted upon and denuded 
than solid work. 

What we really have to do is to inquire in each special 
case which of the various agents have had most to do with 
the formation of the particular valley, lake, or other earth 
feature before us ; and therefore, in discussing the relation 
between faults and valleys, we require something more 
definite than a reference to places, where, as the author 
says (p. 102), “ some of what are here considered faults 
might possibly only be Silurian cliffs, at the base 
of which the Old Red Sandstone and limestones were 
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